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Mathematical  model  of  n-heptane  pyrolysis  under  thermal  cracking  and  steam  cracking  conditions  was 
developed.  The  objective  was  achieving  good  generalization  by  combining  two  different  data  sources 
for  model  identification.  The  data  sources  included  experimental  pyrolysis  data  for  many  structurally 
different  hydrocarbons  measured  at  reference  conditions  as  well  as  the  data  for  n-heptane  measured 
in  different  reactors  at  different  reaction  conditions.  The  model  was  developed  using  the  automated 
reaction  network  generation.  The  generated  network  included  hydrogen  abstraction,  (3-scission,  radical 
isomerization  and  recombination  reactions,  the  kinetic  parameters  of  which  were  expressed  as  functions 
of  26  group  contribution  factors.  Molecular  reactions  and  radical  additions  were  substituted  by  12  formal 
shortcut  molecular  reactions.  The  initial  values  of  kinetic  parameters  and  group  contribution  factors 
were  adopted  from  previous  study,  where  they  were  obtained  by  regression  based  on  the  experimental 
data  involving  wide  range  of  linear,  branched  and/or  cyclic  hydrocarbons.  More  experimental  data  on 
n-heptane  pyrolysis  measured  under  different  conditions,  including  the  use  of  two  different  reactors, 
were  added  to  the  data  set  used  for  the  parameter  optimization.  The  model  simulations  showed  good 
agreement  with  the  experimental  data  even  for  the  validation  samples.  Thus,  the  proposed  approach 
proved  the  ability  to  produce  models  achieving  good  generalization. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Steam-cracking  is  one  of  the  fundamental  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  processes  in  the  petroleum  processing  industry,  aimed  at 
producing  light  olefins,  such  as  ethylene,  propylene,  butenes  and 
aromatics.  The  process  is  based  on  the  thermal  non-catalyzed 
decomposition  of  various  hydrocarbon  feedstocks  by  pyrolysis 
reactions.  The  feedstock  quality  and  the  processing  parameters 
have  a  great  potential  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  process.  Pre¬ 
viously,  we  developed  a  mathematical  model  of  steam-cracking 
process  [1  ,  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  industrial 
practice  [2-6].  In  order  to  further  improve  the  model  capabilities, 
there  is  a  long-term  objective  of  replacing  the  included  semi- 
mechanistic  kinetic  model  by  a  one  based  on  mechanistic  approach. 
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Mathematical  models  of  steam-cracking  can  be  divided  between 
empirical  and  mechanistic  ones.  Empirical  models  [7,8]  often  rely 
on  simplifying  the  complex  network  of  radical  reactions  by  substi¬ 
tute  molecular  reactions.  They  can  describe  the  experimental  data 
very  well  within  the  experimental  region,  but  due  to  the  substitute 
nature  of  the  kinetic  parameters  used,  they  generalize  not  as  well  as 
the  more  mechanistic  approaches.  Thus,  the  possibility  of  extrap¬ 
olating  results  to  the  different  piece  of  equipment  is  very  limited. 
Mechanistic  models  based  on  the  kinetic  description  of  the  radi¬ 
cal  mechanism  do  not  have  this  kind  of  disadvantage,  as  they  are 
usually  much  more  complex,  even  for  very  simple  feedstocks. 

Mechanistic  models  were  initially  designed  specifically  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  feedstock  molecule  (or  a  single  type  of  molecule),  such  as  the 
one  developed  by  Sundaram  and  Froment  [9,10],  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  the  mechanistic  model  describing  the 
thermal  cracking  of  butanes.  A  fully  integrated  mechanistic  model 
was  firstly  published  later  by  Allara  and  Shaw  11.  They  published 
the  complete  system  of  free-radical  chemical  reactions  (elementary 
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steps)  together  with  recommended  values  of  kinetic  parameters 
supplemented  by  values  obtained  by  other  authors.  Mechanistic 
modeling  continued  by  careful  investigation  of  assumptions  that 
were  initially  made  without  positive  prove  such  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  ID  and  2D  model  of  steam-cracking  tubular  reactor 
[12].  Other  authors  created  models  for  more  complex  feedstock 
molecules  13,14  ,  tested  significance  ofseveral  reactions  pathways 
and  compared  their  results  with  previously  known  literature  data. 

As  increasingly  more  variable  feedstocks  started  being 
processed  by  the  industry,  it  requires  steam-cracking  models  to 
become  more  flexible.  Designing  the  mechanistic  model  “man¬ 
ually”  becomes  very  time-consuming  process,  prone  to  many 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  hence  more  complex  approaches  were 
employed.  Primary  pyrolysis  reactions  can  be  described  by  rel¬ 
atively  simple  set  of  general  kinetic  rules  and  the  automated 
reactions  network  generation  (RNG)  became  a  new  standard 
practice.  One  of  the  first  tools  that  could  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  published  by  Di  and  Lignola  [15]  under  the  name  KING 
(Kinetic  Network  Generator).  Other  authors  [  1 6,1 7  were  interested 
in  developing  similar  tools  for  mechanism  generation  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  steam-cracking  of  ethane. 

There  are  several  papers  aimed  at  using  RNG  for  modeling  of 
steam-cracking  of  more  complex  individual  components  as  feed¬ 
stock.  Van  Geem  et  al.  [18,19]  utilized  this  approach  for  modeling 
of  n-hexane.  Using  this  kind  of  model,  it  was  possible  to  investi¬ 
gate  in  details  original  assumptions  such  as  QSSA  (Quasi  steady 
state  species)  or  ^-hypothesis  [20,21  or  significance  of  pressure- 
dependent  kinetic  parameters  [22,23  . 

Another  task  in  steam-cracking  modeling  is  to  find  a  reliable 
source  of  kinetic  parameter  values.  An  interesting  approach  shared 
by  several  groups  of  authors  [8,22,24,25]  involves  determining 
the  kinetic  parameters  by  ab  initio  calculations  or  similar  tools  of 
computational  chemistry.  In  order  to  reduce  number  of  necessary 
parameters,  some  authors  follow  the  path  of  reducing  the  reaction 
mechanism.  Permual  et  al.  26]  developed  a  method  allowing  the 
simplification  of  reaction  mechanism  based  on  dynamic  sensitivi¬ 
ties  analysis  and  used  it  in  their  pyrolysis  and  combustion  model. 
Huang  [27]  presented  a  reduction  method  based  on  sensitivity  and 
principal  component  analysis  and  demonstrated  its  properties  on 
example  of  its  application  to  a  methane-rich  fuel  consumption 
model.  Edwards,  Androulakis,  and  Mitsos  28-30]  used  reduction 
methods  based  on  linear  or  non-linear  programming,  solving  the 
model  reduction  as  a  constrained  optimization  problem,  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  species  and/or  reactions  being  done,  so  as  to  produce  the 
simplest  model  with  an  acceptable  model  reduction  error. 

Another  approach  is  calculating  the  parameters  using  the  group- 
contribution  and  bond  additivity  methods,  like  the  one  developed 
by  Benson  [31  .  The  exact  implementation  may  focus  either  on 
greater  detail  of  the  specific  type  of  radical  reactions  description 
[32],  or  the  substantial  reduction  of  the  number  of  kinetic  param¬ 
eters  [33]. 

The  comparison  provided  above  shows  the  automated  RNG 
approach  is  superior,  but  the  authors  focus  more  on  the  aspect 
of  developing  extremely  detailed  models  of  single  compound 
cracking,  rather  than  universal  model  modeling  the  cracking  of 
arbitrary  hydrocarbon,  which  would  be  more  suitable  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  industrial  steam-cracking  models.  Most  authors  also 
find  necessary  to  adjust  the  kinetic  parameters  to  fit  the  exper¬ 
imental  data,  because  the  kinetic  parameters  of  the  complex 
reaction  networks  are  inter-correlated  and  it  is  hard  to  combine 
parameters  obtained  from  different  sources.  The  models  are  typ¬ 
ically  tailored  to  one  system,  usually  describing  only  one  type  of 
feedstock. 

Thus,  our  preceding  work  was  primarily  aimed  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  radical  mechanistic  model  using  automated  RNG  and 
the  group  contribution  method  for  kinetic  parameters  estimation 


[34,35].  Optimizing  the  relatively  few  group-contribution  factors 
improved  the  model  generalization,  so  that  it  is  able  to  simu¬ 
late  substantially  different  feedstock  types  (n-alkanes,  i-alkanes, 
cycloalkanes)  and  their  behavior  in  the  micro-pyrolysis  reactor  [36] 
at  varied  temperature  (650-815  °C)  and  residence  time  (0.1 -1.0  s). 
The  next  step  in  our  effort  for  improved  model  generalization  was 
to  extend  the  model  to  simulating  the  pyrolysis  experiments  in 
two  substantially  different  reactors,  using  only  one  shared  set  of 
generalized  kinetic  parameters,  represented  by  group  contribution 
factors.  At  the  same  time,  the  model  ability  to  simulate  pyrolysis  of 
different  structures,  using  the  one  generalized  set  of  parameters, 
should  be  maintained. 

While  our  approach  included  using  the  experimental  data  for 
more  hydrocarbons  [37  ,  one  compound  had  to  be  chosen  as  the  key 
model  substance.  In  the  group  of  alkanes  C5H12  to  C12H26  at  about 
780  °C,  n-heptane  gives  the  highest  conversion  and  the  highest 
yield  of  ethylene  [38  .  Therefore,  n-heptane  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  studies  of  kinetics  and  mechanisms  of  pyrolysis  at  different 
reaction  rates,  and  in  reaction  systems  [39,40].  Our  previous  work 
dealt  with  the  study  of  pyrolysis  of  C7  -  hydrocarbons  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  steam  in  a  flow  reactor.  Thus,  in  this  study,  n-heptane  was 
selected  as  a  key  model  feedstock  because  it  is  an  excellent  model 
compound  for  studying  the  cracking  behavior  of  heavy  naphtha 
fraction  (90-180  °C).  The  kinetics  of  heptane  pyrolysis  is  somewhat 
more  complex  than  that  of  hexane  reported  previously  19  ,  due  to 
longer  hydrocarbon  chain  and  thus  more  opportunities  for  radical 
isomerization. 

Several  research  groups  published  fundamental  studies  of  n- 
heptane  pyrolysis  [7,41-48].  Appleby  et  al.  [41]  and  Chakraborty 
[48]  carried  out  the  pyrolysis  at  high  pressure.  They  supposed  that 
the  yields  of  ethane  and  propane  increase  with  increasing  pressure 
while  the  yield  of  ethylene  decreases.  Bajus  et  al.  [45]  investigated 
the  pyrolysis  of  n-heptane  in  flow  reactor  at  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  steam  as  inert.  The  pyrolysis  at  atmospheric  pressure 
was  also  studied  by  Murata  and  Saito  [42-44]  and  they  also  pro¬ 
posed  the  molecular  model  for  the  product  distribution.  Aribike 
and  Susu  [46,47  developed  mechanistic  model  of  n-heptane  pyrol¬ 
ysis  using  the  kinetic  description  of  radical  decomposition.  They 
showed  the  mechanistic  model  is  able  to  describe  the  behavior  of  n- 
heptane  satisfactorily  even  under  various  experimental  conditions 
(740-780  °C,  0.7-1. 0  s  residence  time). 


2.  Experimental 

The  experimental  data  used  in  this  work  were  obtained  on 
two  different  reactors  and  experimental  setups  used  by  two  co¬ 
operating  research  groups.  Reactor  A  is  a  micro-reactor  operated 
in  a  pulse  regime,  on-line  connected  to  a  multi-column  system  for 
detailed  product  separation  by  gas  chromatography.  A  feedstock  is 
introduced  into  the  reactor  in  the  liquid  state  into  the  stream  of  a 
nitrogen  carrier  gas.  It  is  very  quickly  vaporized,  so  that  a  pulse  of 
reaction  mixture  is  formed,  passes  through  the  reactor  non-diluted, 
and  proceeds  to  the  chromatograph  analysis  immediately  after  the 
reaction.  The  most  important  reactor  characteristics  are  provided 
in  Table  1  and  more  detail  of  the  experimental  method  can  be 
found  elsewhere  [49].  The  key  feature  of  the  reactor  A  is  very  rapid 
operation  and  sample  flexibility,  that  allowed  an  extensive  set  of 
pyrolysis  data  for  a  broad  variety  of  hydrocarbon  species  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  [36].  Therefore,  there  is  a  substantial  data  base  representing 
the  effects  of  hydrocarbon  structure  variability  on  pyrolysis  reac¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  micro-size  of  the  reactor  is  also  its 
most  significant  drawback.  The  temperature  profile  is  determined 
somewhat  less  accurately  along  a  very  short  reactor  length  and 
there  may  be  some  systematic  error  in  the  results.  However,  the 
sensitivity  to  structure  variability  is  maintained  and  the  data  from 
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Table  1 

Properties  of  pyrolysis  reactors  A  and  B  used  for  obtaining  the  experimental  data. 


Reactor  A  [30] 

Reactor  B  [32] 

Mode  of  operation 

Pulse 

Continuous 

Inlet  pressure,  kPa 

400 

101 

Dilution  media 

None 

Steam 

Length,  mm 

120 

750 

Modeled  length,  mm 

75 

300 

Inner  diameter,  mm 

4.0 

12.0/6.0 

(outer/inner  tube) 

Effective  inner  diameter,  mm 

4.0 

10.4 

Material 

Quartz 

Steel  (CS  Standard 
17255) 

Filler  (material,  porosity) 

Silicon  carbide,  0.4 

None 

reactor  A  are  the  valuable  source  for  supplying  the  information  on 
the  structural  behavior  of  different  hydrocarbons. 

There  comes  the  advantage  of  using  the  data  [40]  from  another 
reactor  (Reactor  B,  see  Table  1),  which  is  substantially  made 
from  stainless  steel  (Czechoslovak  standard  17255;  23-27%  Cr,  18- 
22%  Ni,  max.  2%  Si,  max.  1.5%  Mn,  max.  0.25%  C).  The  reactor 
is  operated  in  continuous  mode  using  the  hydrocarbon  dilution 
by  steam.  The  temperature  profile  is  observed  by  moving  ther¬ 
mocouples  (Ni/Cr-Ni)  placed  in  the  inner  tube  placed  co-axially 
within  the  reactor  tube.  The  reactants  (hydrocarbon  and  water) 
are  transported  from  the  glass  burettes  by  micro-pumps  into  the 
pre-heater  where  they  are  evaporated  and  then  the  feed  flows 
through  a  connecting  tube  into  the  reactor.  After  the  reaction, 
the  pyrolysis  products  flow  through  a  water  cooler  and  they  are 
cooled  in  a  freezing  trap.  The  detailed  description  of  the  pyroly¬ 
sis  reactor  is  given  in  50].  Gas  chromatography  is  used  for  the 
analysis  of  gaseous  and  liquid  products  [51  .  The  main  strength 
of  the  apparatus  is  the  possibility  for  a  very  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  temperature  profiles,  feed  rates,  as  well  as  using 
different  steam  dilution  ratios,  but  the  operation  is  more  time  con¬ 
suming,  hence  obtaining  a  broad  variety  of  experimental  data  in 
terms  of  the  hydrocarbon  structure  would  be  very  time  consum¬ 
ing. 

The  reactors  also  differ  in  their  maximum  operating  temper¬ 
ature  and  their  temperature  profiles  (Fig.  1).  Most  notably  the 
reactor  B  operating  temperature  is  limited  to  <760  °C.  The  inner 


Fig.  1.  Illustration  of  measured  temperature  profiles  along  the  reactor  A  oper¬ 
ated  at  peak  temperature  810°C,  and  continuous  reactor  B  ■  operated  at  peak 
temperature  760  °C. 


reactor  surface-to-volume  ratio  is  6.65  cm-1,  which  is  high  com¬ 
pared  to  industrial  reactors.  The  wall  effects  become  more  apparent 
when  the  surface-to-volume  ratio  is  increased  at  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  (>760  °C).  The  deposition  of  coke  on  the  wall  of  the  reactor  is 
a  serious  problem  in  the  study,  since  coke  is  mainly  deposited  on 
the  wall  of  the  reactor  there  is  a  continuous  change  in  the  surface 
properties  of  the  reactor.  This  results  in  a  continuous  change  of  the 
composition  of  the  reaction  products.  On  the  other  hand,  reactor  A 
is  made  of  quartz  and  the  operating  temperature  is  limited  only  by 
the  equipment  design. 

2.2.  Mathematical  model 

The  idea  behind  this  work  was  taking  the  advantage  of  having 
the  results  of  two  different  experimental  methods  for  measuring 
the  kinetics  of  pyrolysis  reactions,  combining  their  strengths  and 
eliminating  their  weaknesses,  in  order  to  improve  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  mathematical  model  of  steam-cracking  reaction  kinetics. 

The  underlying  mathematical  model  of  hydrocarbon  thermal 
cracking  is  based  on  the  automated  generation  of  reactions  network 
(RNG)  by  the  tool  we  have  recently  developed  [34,35].  Gener¬ 
ated  reaction  network  involve  typical  primary  pyrolysis  reactions 
including: 

-  hydrogen  abstraction  by  active  radical, 

-  (3-scission  of  radicals  (C— C  and  C— H  bonds  scission), 

-  isomerization  of  radicals  (1-4, 1-5  positions), 

-  isomerization  of  allyl-type  radicals  (switching  the  double  bond 
and  the  unpaired  electron  position), 

-  termination  of  non-fissionable  radicals  (such  as  hydrogen, 
methyl,  allyl  if  there  is  no  other  stabilization  path),  by  hydrogen 
radical  recombination. 

Hydrogen  abstraction  reactions  of  a  hydrogen  atom  by  all 
possible  radicals  are  lumped  to  a  single  reaction  expressing  the 
abstraction  by  “active  radical”.  The  active  radical  activity  is  cal¬ 
culated  as  the  sum  of  radical  concentrations  weighted  by  the 
relative  rate  of  hydrogen  abstraction  by  the  respective  radicals. 
Concentration  of  radicals  are  obtained  using  a  pseudo-stationary 
principle,  taking  into  account  the  rates  of  initiation  and  termina¬ 
tion  reactions  as  a  functions  of  hydrocarbon  mixture  composition 
[34].  The  effect  of  temperature  and  pressure  on  the  pseudo¬ 
stationary  concentrations  is  applied  by  standard  thermodynamic 
calculations. 

Kinetic  parameters  of  involved  reactions  are  determined  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  developed  group  contribution  method.  In  this  method, 
the  reactions  are  lumped  into  reaction  groups  sharing  the  same 
structure  near  the  reaction  center  and  therefore  also  the  base 
kinetic  parameters.  Those  base  parameters  are  modified  if  appro¬ 
priate  by  further  factors,  reflecting  the  effects  of  structure  elements 
on  the  reaction  center  reactivity.  For  example,  hydrogen  abstrac¬ 
tion  frequency  factor  is  the  same  for  each  hydrogen  atom  in  the 
molecule,  but  the  activation  energy  depends  on  the  type  of  car¬ 
bon  atom,  which  the  hydrogen  is  bonded  to.  Therefore,  there  are 
three  different  factors  representing  the  activation  energy  of  hydro¬ 
gen  abstraction  from  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  carbon  atom. 
Other  group  contribution  factors,  such  as  a  decrement  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  double  bond  in  the  allylic  position  or  an  increment 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  double  bond  in  the  vinylic  position,  may 
also  affect  the  resulting  value  of  the  activation  energy  parameter. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  (3-scission  reactions  are  lumped  by  the 
type  of  split  bond  and  modified  by  factors  representing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  alkyl-substituents  of  the  bond  undergoing  the  scission.  This 
lumping  means  there  should  be  different  parameters  specific  for: 
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Table  2 

Group  of  reactions  formally  replacing  radical  addition,  isomerization,  scission  and 
hydrogenation  of  light  components. 


Reactants 

Products 

Aa 

E,  kj  mol-1 

C2H4 

h2 

c2h6 

2.8  x  1001 

50.6 

c4h6 

c2h4 

c6h6 

2H2 

5.5  x  1001 

20.4 

c4h6 

c3h6 

ch3-c6h5 

2H2 

5.5  x  1001 

12.0 

c4h6 

i-c4h8 

c2h5-c6h5 

2H2 

5.5  x  1001 

0.0 

c4h6 

2-C4H8 

o-Xylene 

2H2 

5.5  x  1001 

0.5 

c4h6 

c4h6 

C2H3-C6H5 

2H2 

5.5  x  1001 

10.0 

i-c4h8 

2-C4H8 

5.0  x  1005 

103.7 

2-C4H8 

i-c4h8 

4.2  x  1006 

105.7 

c3h6 

h2 

ch4 

c2h4 

1.7  x  1008 

179.6 

i-c4h8 

Ha 

l-C4H9a 

2.4  x  1011 

2.0 

2-C4H8 

Ha 

2-C4H9a 

2.4  x  1011 

3.0 

i-C4H8 

i-c4h8 

1.5  x  1006 

99.6 

a  The  frequency  factor  dimension  depends  on  reaction  molecularity  (s-1  or 
m3  mol-1  s-1 ). 


-  the  C— H  bond  on  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  carbon  atom, 

-  the  C— C  bond  with  hydrogen  atom(s),  substituted  by  1,  2,  and 
3-6  alkyls. 


The  influence  of  double  bonds  in  |3-position  is  also  included  in 
the  form  of  activation  energies  increments. 

Isomerization  reactions  of  radicals,  transferring  the  radical 
between  positions  1  and  4,  1  and  5  or  within  allyl  type  radical  is 
always  considered  to  be  bidirectional  chemical  reaction  with  the 
same  kinetic  parameters  on  both  sides,  parameters  that  are  typical 
for  the  type  of  isomerization  but  independent  of  radical  structure. 

If  there  is  a  radical  that  cannot  be  stabilized  by  decomposi¬ 
tion  reactions  and  cannot  be  transformed  by  any  isomerization 
leading  to  stabilization,  it  is  terminated  in  recombination  reaction 
by  hydrogen  radical.  Frequency  factor  and  activation  energy  are 
typical  for  each  type  of  these  reactions.  Complete  list  of  general¬ 
ized  kinetic  parameters  (factors  of  the  group  contribution  method) 
is  provided  in  Table  3  and  the  details  on  the  group  contribution 
method  are  available  in  our  earlier  papers  [37,52]. 

These  set  of  primary  pyrolysis  reactions  was  supplemented  by  a 
set  of  chemical  reactions  replacing  hydrogenation,  radical  addition, 
isomerization  and  scission  of  components  containing  from  1  to  4 
carbon  atoms,  as  well  as  the  aromatization  reactions.  The  param¬ 
eters  were  adopted  from  the  earlier  work  [37]  and  the  parameters 
are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

The  reactors  are  modeled  as  straight,  isobaric  reactors  with 
plug-flow  of  the  reaction  mixture.  The  temperature  of  the  reaction 
mixture  is  provided  by  measured  temperature  profiles  as  the  rate 
of  heat  transfer  would  be  much  faster  than  the  heat  consumption 
by  chemical  reactions. 

Mass  balance  of  reaction  component  i  along  the  reactor  is  given 
by  Eq.(l) 


4h 

dz 


where  J  is  the  molar  flow  density,  z  is  length  coordinate,  q  is  rate  of 
jth  reaction,  and  Vjti  is  a  stoichiometric  coefficient  of  the  ith  com¬ 
ponent  in  the  jth  reaction.  Temperature  profile  is  described  by  the 
polynomial  function  of  z  and  the  derivatives  of  that  expression  can 
be  easily  obtained  analytically.  Reaction  rates  are  assumed  being  of 
the  first  order  to  each  reactant.  In  hydrogen  abstraction  reaction, 
the  virtual  active  radical  activity  takes  place  of  one  of  the  reactants. 
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where  kj  is  the  rate  constant  of  jth  reaction,  q  is  the  concentrations 
of  reaction  educts  taken  from  the  set  of  reaction  educts  Ij  and  aactR 
is  the  total  activity  of  active  radicals. 

Rate  constants  are  determined  from  Arrhenius  equation  using 
estimated  kinetic  parameters  as  it  was  explained  above.  Reaction 
components  are  assumed  to  conform  to  the  ideal  gas  state  behavior. 

The  initial  values  of  the  group  contribution  factors  were  set 
up,  so  that  the  resulting  kinetic  parameters  were  close  to  the  val¬ 
ues  reported  in  the  literature.  The  factors  were  then  optimized 
[35]  for  the  model  to  be  fitting  the  experimental  data  obtained 
on  the  reactor  system  A  (see  Table  1).  The  data  set  used  for 
the  optimization  included  several  structurally  different  hydro¬ 
carbons  (n-heptane,  2-methylheptane,  2,2-dimethylheptane,  2,4- 
dimethylheptane,  cyclopentane,  cyclohexane,  methylcyclohexane, 
1,2-dimethylcyclohexane)  at  different  temperatures  and  residence 
times.  Weighted  sum  of  squares  of  errors  between  the  simulated 
and  experimental  values  of  components  weight  fractions  in  the 
product  stream  was  used  as  the  objective  function.  Weights  were 
set  up  so  as  to  reflect  both  the  relative  and  absolute  component 
of  the  experimental  error.  Owing  to  the  difficult  computation  of 
high-precision  results,  the  usage  of  derivatives-using  optimization 
methods  was  inefficient.  Therefore,  we  used  the  adaptive  random 
search  method  which  already  proved  being  able  to  provide  satis¬ 
factory  performance  [1,53  .  Additionally,  when  any  base  activating 
energy  factor  change  was  tried  during  an  iteration  of  optimization 
process,  related  frequency  factor  was  recalculated  automatically 
in  order  to  preserve  the  absolute  value  of  kinetic  constant  at  typi¬ 
cal  process  temperature.  Therefore,  the  iteration  tested  mainly  the 
change  of  the  rate  constant  sensitivity  to  temperature,  not  its  value 
at  typical  reaction  temperature.  The  frequency  factor  value  was 
adjusted  by  separate  algorithm  during  the  iteration.  This  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  optimizing  method  highly  increased  the  proportion  of 
successful  iterations  and  the  method  convergence  rate  as  it  allevi¬ 
ated  the  problem  of  activation  energy/frequency  factor  correlation. 


3.  Results  and  discussion 

The  model  described  in  the  previous  section,  using  the  original 
parameters  listed  in  Table  3,  was  used  to  simulate  the  experi¬ 
ments  on  n-heptane  cracking,  carried  out  in  different  reactors.  The 
experimental  setups  and  the  comparison  of  simulated  and  experi¬ 
mental  n-heptane  conversions  are  provided  in  Table  4.  Simulations 
performed  for  reactor  A  generated  reasonably  good  predictions 
of  n-heptane  conversion,  non-surprisingly,  as  the  original  model 
parameters  were  based  on  experiments  carried  out  in  this  reactor. 
The  results  for  reactor  B  were  substantially  less  accurate,  especially 
at  higher  conversions.  It  is  partially  due  to  the  quite  different  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  reactor  B,  especially  the  wall  material,  steam  dilution 
and  mode  of  operation,  but  for  most  part  we  believe  it  was  caused 
by  the  limited  accuracy  of  the  temperature  profile  measurement  in 
the  reactor  A,  due  to  its  very  small  size. 

The  results  indicate  the  model  only  partially  generalize  the 
kinetics  of  pyrolysis  reactions.  Actually  the  experimental  data  of 
reactor  A  are  rather  “over-fitted”,  i.e.  the  model  describes  not  only 
the  real  relationships  between  the  operating  parameters  and  the 
product  yields,  but  also  corrects  some  part  of  systematic  error 
present  in  the  experimental  data.  The  behavior  is  not  surprising, 
since  it  is  a  general  trend  in  parameter-rich  models.  It  generally 
results  in  the  important  kinetic  parameters  varying  significantly 
among  different  authors  54-58],  depending  on  the  experimental 
conditions  used. 

In  order  to  improve  the  model,  we  included  the  data  measured 
on  significantly  different  reactor  B  at  quite  different  conditions  into 
the  parameter  optimization  process  of  our  model  development. 
The  data  set  included  the  experiments  carried  out  in  the  reactor 
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Table  3 

Parameters  of  group  contribution  method  for  estimating  the  kinetic  parameters  of  pyrolysis  reactions  based  on  the  data  from  the  pulse  reactor  ( original  =  before  generalization) 
and  from  both  the  pulse  and  continuous  reactor  (improved  =  after  generalization)  (frequency  factors  [A]  =  s_1,  m3  mol-1  s-1,  activating  energies  [E]  =  [  A£]  =  kj  mol-1 ). 


Parameter 

Reaction  template 

Parameter  values 

Original 

Improved 

A 

H-abstraction 

7.9  x  1012 

7.0  x  1012 

E 

H-Abstraction  on  primary  carbon 

95.1 

92.4 

E 

H-Abstraction  on  secondary  carbon 

93.2 

92.4 

E 

H-Abstraction  on  tertiary  carbon 

84.5 

81.2 

A  £a 

H-Abstraction  (allylic  position  modifier) 

-6.5 

-7.7 

A 

|3-Scission  C — C  (aliphatic  bond) 

1.5  x  1013 

7.3  x  1012 

A 

|3-Scission  C — C  (carbocycle  bond) 

9.3  x  109 

E 

|3-Scission  C — C  (1  alkyl) 

190.9 

199.0 

E 

|3-Scission  C — C  (2  alkyl) 

142.4 

105.7 

E 

|3-Scission  C — C  (3  alkyl) 

97.1 

97.6 

E 

|3-Scission  C — C  (4  alkyl) 

84.7 

90.3 

A 

|3-Scission  C — H 

2.6  x  1008 

1.8  x  1010 

E 

|3-Scission  C — H  (primary  carbon) 

145.7 

184.8 

E 

|3-Scission  C — H  (secondary  carbon) 

110.3 

163.2 

E 

|3-Scission  C — H  (tertiary  carbon) 

55.1 

123.2 

A  £ 

|3-Scission  (multiple  bond  in  |3  position  modifier) 

-9.0 

-5.7 

A 

Recombination 

1.0  xlO10 

1.0  x  1010 

E 

Recombination 

0.0 

0.0 

A 

Allyl  isomerization 

4.0  xlO12 

2.5  x  1018 

E 

Allyl  isomerization 

144.8 

144.8 

A 

1,4-Isomerization 

1.7  x  1012 

37.7 

E 

1,4-Isomerization 

168.0 

220.7 

A 

1,5-Isomerization 

1.1  x  1013 

9.1  x  10°5 

E 

1,5-Isomerization 

168.0 

171.8 

A 

Reverse  Diels-Alder  reaction 

8.2  x  1015 

E 

Reverse  Diels-Alder  reaction 

271.3 

a  A  £  is  a  modifier  to  the  value  of  any  E  of  the  same  type  where  appropriate. 


A  for  representing  the  hydrocarbon  structure  variability  and  it  was 
expanded  by  results  of  six  experimental  runs  of  n-heptane  pyrol¬ 
ysis  carried  out  in  the  reactor  B  (runs  3-8  in  Table  5).  The  model 
was  then  optimized  by  the  same  optimization  procedure  described 
above.  Only  the  parameters  playing  a  significant  role  in  n-heptane 
cracking  were  optimized  in  this  step.  Resulting  parameters  from 
this  optimization  step  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  Table  3.  There 
are  slight  changes  in  hydrogen  abstraction  parameters  respon¬ 
sible  for  simulating  the  relationships  between  the  temperature, 
residence  time,  and  conversion  more  accurately  over  a  broader 
range  of  experimental  conditions.  However,  there  are  also  sub¬ 
stantial  changes  in  parameters,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  kinetics 
of  n-heptane  cracking  should  be  negligible,  such  as  the  activating 
energies  of  |3-scission  of  4-alkyl-substituted  C— C  bond  or  (3-scission 
of  C— H  bond  on  tertiary  carbon  atom.  Compounds  being  eligible 
undergoing  such  reactions  may  occur  in  the  reaction  mixture  only 
as  products  and  thus  those  reactions  should  be  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  However,  there  should  be  stressed  that  2-methylheptane, 
2,2-dimethylheptane,  2,4-dimethylheptane,  cyclopentane,  cyclo¬ 
hexane,  methylcyclohexane,  1,2-dimethylcyclohexane  simulations 
data  were  left  in  the  data  set  for  optimization.  Thus,  the  change  of 
the  kinetic  parameters  of  those  reactions  acts  as  compensation  to 
the  changes  in  other  parameters  important  for  n-heptane  cracking. 


Thus,  the  inclusion  of  the  n-heptane  data  from  different  experimen¬ 
tal  setup,  improves  not  only  the  simulation  of  n-heptane  cracking, 
but  improves  also  the  reliability  of  the  model  simulations  for  dif¬ 
ferent  hydrocarbon  structures. 

The  improved  predictions  of  n-heptane  conversion  after  the 
generalization  step  are  provided  in  Table  4  for  comparison.  The  pre¬ 
diction  error  is  smaller  and  much  more  evenly  distributed  among 
different  experimental  runs.  The  more  detailed  results  are  shown 
in  Table  5,  which  provide  the  comparison  of  simulated  and  exper¬ 
imental  data  for  1 1  experimental  runs,  carried  out  in  the  different 
reactors.  There  are  also  simulations  of  validation  runs  provided  to 
show  the  model  performance  on  simulating  experiments  not  being 
a  part  of  the  optimization  process.  Simulated  data  correspond  to 
the  experiments  very  well  at  lower  conversions,  however  at  higher 
conversions,  the  differences  are  more  significant.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  more  significant  impact  of  secondary  reactions  (reac¬ 
tions  involving  the  first-generation  alkenes,  namely  condensation 
reactions)  at  higher  conversions.  Since  the  secondary  reactions  are 
modeled  by  relatively  simplified  system  of  molecular  reactions,  the 
modeling  results  are  less  accurate  in  such  cases. 

The  graphical  comparison  of  calculated  and  experimental  pro¬ 
files  of  conversion  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  improved  model  predicts 
the  n-heptane  conversion  accurately  for  different  temperature 


Table  4 

Comparison  of  experimental  conversions  of  n-heptane  at  selected  reaction  conditions  and  those  simulated  by  the  model  before  and  after  the  generalization  step. 


Reactor 

Tnax>  °C 

F,  mgs-1 

Ratio  (H20/C7) 

Xc7,  °/o 

Sim.  original 

Sim.  improved 

Exp. 

A 

700 

10.2 

0.0 

7.2 

7.8 

7.2 

A 

815 

6.8 

0.0 

85.9 

88.8 

87.7 

B 

680 

9.5 

3.1 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

B 

680 

4.2 

3.1 

8.8 

10.3 

10.5 

B 

760 

6.7 

3.0 

36.7 

41.3 

42.8 

B 

720 

9.7 

2.9 

11.2 

13.1 

11.2 

B 

720 

4.2 

3.0 

24.2 

27.9 

29.8 

B 

760 

9.9 

3.0 

26.7 

30.5 

28.1 

Table  5 

Comparison  of  experimental  and  simulated  conversion  of  n-heptane  and  composition  of  the  product  stream  for  various  reaction  conditions. 


Run 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Reactor 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

A 

t  °r 

700 

815 

680 

680 

760 

720 

720 

760 

700 

700 

720 

815 

F,  mgs-1 

10.24 

6.83 

9.46 

4.16 

6.96 

9.68 

4.16 

9.91 

9.81 

4.16 

6.78 

10.24 

Ratio  (H20/C7) 

0.00 

0.00 

3.11 

3.06 

3.02 

2.94 

3.03 

2.96 

3.01 

2.97 

3.06 

0.00 

tR,  s 

0.493 

0.356 

0.202 

0.462 

0.257 

0.200 

0.448 

0.186 

0.20 

0.47 

0.27 

0.493 

Typea 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

V 

V 

V 

V 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp.  Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp.  Sim. 

Exp.  Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Conversion 

7.2 

7.8 

87.7 

88.8 

4.8 

4.7 

10.5  10.3 

42.8 

41.3 

11.2 

13.1 

29.8 

27.9 

28.1 

30.5 

6.1 

7.8 

16.8  17.7 

16.0  17.8 

93.2 

93.2 

Product  composition,  wt.% 

Hydrogen 

0.14 

0.07 

0.88 

0.93 

0.02 

0.04 

0.06 

0.10 

0.22 

0.42 

0.07 

0.12 

0.17 

0.28 

0.16 

0.30 

0.03 

0.07 

0.11  0.17 

0.10  0.17 

0.75 

0.81 

Methane 

0.39 

0.48 

7.13 

7.90 

0.44 

0.26 

1.00 

0.62 

3.29 

2.92 

0.94 

0.83 

2.46 

1.86 

2.10 

2.11 

0.57 

0.46 

1.38  1.13 

1.33  1.15 

9.88 

8.64 

Ethane 

0.10 

0.03 

2.11 

2.15 

0.20 

0.00 

0.50 

0.00 

0.98 

0.01 

0.33 

0.00 

0.81 

0.01 

0.63 

0.00 

0.25 

0.00 

0.50  0.00 

0.45  0.00 

4.11 

1.30 

Ethylene 

2.65 

3.24 

48.08 

44.94 

2.19 

1.82 

5.28 

4.29 

19.98 

19.30 

5.33 

5.51 

14.31 

12.59 

12.85 

13.84 

3.10 

3.15 

7.77  7.69 

7.60  7.68 

45.87 

47.03 

Propane 

0.03 

0.00 

0.53 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.10 

0.00 

0.25 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.17 

0.00 

0.16 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.08  0.00 

0.08  0.00 

0.67 

0.00 

Propylene 

1.11 

1.44 

15.34 

13.55 

0.73 

0.84 

2.17 

1.92 

8.38 

7.27 

2.07 

2.33 

6.11 

5.08 

5.26 

5.34 

1.19 

1.40 

3.14  3.27 

3.04  3.20 

16.62 

14.00 

Acetylene 

0.00 

0.00 

0.57 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.01  0.00 

0.40 

0.00 

Propyne 

0.00 

0.00 

0.34 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.15 

0.00 

n-Butane 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.03 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.02  0.00 

0.02  0.00 

0.14 

0.00 

Isobutane 

0.01 

0.00 

0.23 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

1 -Butene 

0.98 

0.99 

5.10 

5.43 

0.31 

0.62 

1.00 

1.30 

4.52 

4.55 

1.06 

1.66 

3.22 

3.24 

2.93 

3.59 

0.60 

1.02 

1.60  2.16 

1.61  2.19 

3.85 

6.19 

2-Butene 

0.01 

0.07 

0.49 

0.59 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

0.10 

0.11 

0.41 

0.01 

0.10 

0.07 

0.31 

0.05 

0.27 

0.01 

0.05 

0.02  0.19 

0.02  0.16 

0.55 

0.62 

Isobutene 

0.00 

0.00 

0.08 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.11 

0.00 

Butadienes 

0.04 

0.01 

4.21 

5.54 

0.02 

0.00 

0.08 

0.02 

0.92 

0.51 

0.08 

0.03 

0.44 

0.20 

0.44 

0.24 

0.04 

0.01 

0.15  0.07 

0.15  0.07 

4.96 

7.12 

C5-C6  NA 

1.65 

0.67 

2.09 

4.68 

0.45 

0.40 

0.21 

0.88 

2.86 

3.19 

0.71 

1.11 

1.28 

2.26 

2.47 

2.45 

0.23 

0.67 

2.00  1.48 

1.55  1.48 

2.17 

4.80 

Benzene 

0.06 

0.00 

0.38 

0.46 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.00  0.00 

1.19 

0.19 

Toluene 

0.00 

0.00 

0.06 

0.07 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.00  0.00 

0.32 

0.03 

Unlisted 

0.00 

0.78 

0.06 

2.49 

0.41 

0.66 

0.06 

1.10 

1.18 

2.66 

0.57 

1.39 

0.67 

2.05 

1.02 

2.38 

0.00 

0.96 

0.00  1.53 

0.00  1.70 

0.90 

0.00 

a  0  =  used  for  optimization;  V  =  used  for  validation. 
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Fig.  2.  Comparison  of  experimental  (points)  and  simulated  (lines)  conversions  of  n- 
heptane  at  different  temperatures  and  residence  times  (temperature  indicates  the 
peak  temperature  in  the  reactor)  Reactor  A  (dashed  lines)  tR  =  A  0.356  s,  ▼  0.493  s 
Reactor  B  (solid  lines)  tR  =•  0.45-0.47  s,  ■  0.26  s  and  40.1 9-0.20  s  filled  points  were 
included  in  optimization  process,  empty  points  represent  the  validation  data. 


profiles,  pressure,  dilution  ratio,  and  reactor  type.  There  may  be 
slight  systematic  deviation  between  some  predictions  and  the 
experimental  data,  but  it  corresponds  to  the  wide  range  of  the  oper¬ 
ating  parameters,  that  are  modeled.  The  validation  points  are  fitted 
equally  well  as  the  points  used  in  the  regression,  therefore  indi¬ 
cating  very  robust  prediction.  In  addition,  one  can  notice  there  are 
mainly  validation  points  for  the  reactor  A  displayed  in  the  figure. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded  our  objective  to  develop  the  model 
able  to  predict  the  conversion  profiles  in  reactor  A  based  on  the 
detailed  data  from  reactor  B,  was  successfully  achieved. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  comparison  of  simulated  product  yields  profiles 
and  the  experimental  data.  Again,  the  ethylene  yields  are  predicted 


by  the  model  quite  well,  regardless  of  the  reactor  type  or  operating 
parameters.  Good  predication  by  the  model  is  valid  also  for  other 
products,  but  only  within  the  temperature  range  680-760  °C.  Above 
760  °C,  i.e.  at  conversions  above  60%,  the  propylene  and  methane 
yields  are  significantly  underestimated,  while  the  C4  yields  are 
overestimated  by  the  model.  It  is  due  to  the  simplified  approach 
adopted  to  describe  the  secondary  radical  addition  reactions  (dis¬ 
cussed  above).  The  substitute  molecular  reactions  are  good  enough 
approach  for  modeling  the  secondary  reactions  in  a  single  com¬ 
pound  pyrolysis  carried  out  in  one  reactor  type  as  we  observed  in 
our  earlier  papers  as  well  as  it  was  reported  by  other  authors,  but 
in  generalized  model,  they  are  responsible  for  somewhat  worse 
simulation  of  some  product  yields  in  high-conversion  experiments. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  values  of  kinetic  parameters 
directly  with  other  researchers  due  to  significantly  different  mod¬ 
eling  approach.  Several  models  contain  detailed  description  of 
hydrogen  abstraction  by  rich  set  of  radicals  and  others  by  much 
more  limited  set  of  radicals,  in  opposite  to  our  approach  where  an 
abstract  active  radical  is  considered.  Moreover,  in  several  models 
all  chemical  reactions  are  considered  to  be  reversible,  others  con¬ 
sider  reversibility  only  partially,  unlike  others,  including  our  model, 
where  the  reversibility  is  taken  into  account  only  for  selected 
reactions.  In  addition,  some  papers  utilize  extended  Arrhenius 
equation  even  with  pressure-dependence  of  kinetic  parameters. 
However,  the  values  of  kinetic  parameters  may  be  compared  to 
those  obtained  by  other  researchers  in  terms  of  general  trends  in 
kinetic  parameters  of  several  reaction  types.  The  activation  ener¬ 
gies  of  C— H  scission  on  primary  carbon  atom  are  higher  than 
scission  of  C— H  bonds  on  secondary  carbon,  in  accordance  to  val¬ 
ues  reported  for  C6  radical  19,59]  or  C4  radicals  [60,61  .  Scission 
of  terminating  C— C  bonds  in  linear  radicals  is  slower  than  scission 
of  non-terminating  ones  in  the  same  cases.  The  presence  of  dou¬ 
ble  bond  in  the  alpha  position  to  the  bond  which  undergoes  the 
scission  causes  increasing  of  activation  energy  and  the  presence  of 
double  bond  in  beta  position  causes  decrease.  Activation  energies 
of  C— H  scission  are  higher  than  C— C  scission  and  the  relative  values 
of  discussed  changes  in  activation  are  approximately  similar. 

The  model  generalization  can  be  evaluated  on  the  data  from 
control  simulations  shown  in  Table  6.  The  simulations  are  com¬ 
pared  to  the  experimental  data  obtained  in  reactor  A  at  the  similar 


Table  6 

Comparison  of  experimental  and  simulated  yields  of  validation  hydrocarbons  in  reactor  A. 


Feed 

2-Methylheptane 

2,4-Dimethylpentane 

T  °f 

700 

815 

700 

815 

tR,  S 

0.475 

0.329 

0.368 

0.363 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Exp. 

Sim. 

Conversion 

12.4 

13.2 

94.0 

95.8 

10.3 

11.6 

93.0 

98.2 

Product  composition,  wt.% 

Hydrogen 

0.24 

0.00 

0.89 

0.84 

0.19 

0.06 

0.80 

0.74 

Methane 

0.62 

2.80 

9.02 

9.93 

0.52 

1.16 

11.75 

14.68 

Ethane 

0.27 

0.00 

2.18 

1.23 

0.07 

0.00 

1.13 

0.17 

Ethylene 

2.94 

3.26 

34.24 

30.61 

0.17 

0.00 

9.85 

5.30 

Propane 

0.07 

0.00 

0.53 

0.00 

0.02 

0.00 

0.52 

0.00 

Propylene 

2.74 

2.59 

22.22 

25.82 

3.97 

4.61 

36.60 

43.73 

Acetylene 

0.01 

0.00 

0.49 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.44 

0.00 

Propyne 

0.01 

0.00 

0.63 

0.00 

0.04 

0.00 

0.84 

0.00 

n-Butane 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.01 

0.00 

Isobutane 

0.02 

0.00 

0.59 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

1.04 

0.00 

1 -Butene 

0.68 

0.83 

3.55 

5.42 

0.06 

0.78 

3.47 

7.02 

2-Butene 

0.04 

0.06 

0.76 

0.53 

0.01 

0.04 

0.72 

0.69 

Isobutene 

1.65 

0.25 

6.08 

1.48 

3.21 

1.63 

13.39 

2.23 

Butadienes 

0.08 

0.04 

5.38 

7.52 

0.03 

0.00 

3.62 

6.66 

C5-C6  NA 

2.35 

1.03 

4.38 

6.04 

1.84 

2.14 

5.75 

13.80 

Benzene 

0.10 

0.00 

1.13 

0.41 

0.04 

0.00 

1.45 

0.06 

Toluene 

0.17 

0.00 

0.52 

0.17 

0.00 

0.00 

0.85 

0.27 

Unlisted 

0.41 

1.46 

1.45 

3.24 

0.03 

0.00 

0.71 

0.02 
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T,  °C  T,  °C 

Fig.  3.  Comparison  of  experimental  (points)  and  simulated  (lines)  mass  fraction  of  ethylene,  propylene,  methane,  and  C4-fraction  in  product  of  n-heptane  cracking  at  different 
temperature  and  residence  time  Reactor  A  (dashed  lines)  tR  =  A  0.356  s,  T  0.493  s  Reactor  B  (solid  lines)  tR  =  #0.45-0.47  s,  ■  0.26  s  and  40.1 9-0.20  s  filled  points  were  included 
in  optimization  process,  empty  points  represent  the  validation  data. 


reaction  conditions  to  heptane  experiments.  Comparing  the  exper¬ 
imental  and  simulated  data  of  those  validation  experiments  shows 
our  effort  to  improve  the  generalization  of  the  model  was  at 
least  partially  successful.  The  deviations  between  the  simulated 
and  experimental  conversions  are  only  slightly  higher  for  control 
hydrocarbons  than  those  for  n-heptane.  The  same  is  true  for  prod¬ 
uct  composition,  at  least  for  the  low-conversion  experiments.  At 
high-conversion  experiments,  the  predictions  are  somewhat  more 
deviated  from  the  experimental  data,  especially  for  the  C4+  fraction 
products,  involved  in  secondary  reactions. 

4.  Conclusions 

In  this  work,  the  mathematical  model  of  pyrolysis  reactions 
employing  the  automated  reaction  network  generation  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  on  combined  data  comprising  the  experimental 
results  of  n-heptane  pyrolysis  carried  out  under  broad  range  of 
experimental  conditions  and  the  experimental  data  of  pyrolysis 
of  several  structurally  different  hydrocarbons,  carried  out  under 


constant  experimental  condition.  The  model  was  able  to  fit  all  the 
data  set  simultaneously  providing  an  improved  generalization  of 
n-heptane  pyrolysis  reaction  kinetics.  The  model  is  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  n-heptane  conversion  accurately  at  different  temperature, 
pressure,  residence  time,  dilution  ratio,  and  reactor  type.  The  prod¬ 
uct  yields  are  simulated  very  accurately  up  to  760  °C,  while  at  higher 
temperatures,  i.e.  for  higher  n-heptane  conversion,  the  results  are 
somewhat  less  accurate  due  to  the  simplified  approach  used  for 
modeling  the  secondary  reactions.  There  is  however  a  great  poten¬ 
tial  for  further  improvement  of  the  model  by  using  ARNG  approach 
for  modeling  secondary  reactions  as  well,  since  the  generalization 
procedure  itself,  based  on  using  combined  data  was  proved  very 
successful. 
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